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the road is now a layer of fine mud. The frost has
separated the grains of sand and clay, as if they had
"been pounded down in a mortar. Hence frost is of
great service to the farmer in breaking np the soil, and
opening it out for roots and fibres of plants. When a
surface of rock has been well soaked with rain, and is
then exposed to frost, the grains of the rock undergo
the same kind of pressure from the freezing of the
water in the pores between them. They are not so
loose and open, however, as those of the soil are, and
they withstand the action of the frost much better.
Of course, the most porous rocks, or those which hold
most water, are most liable to the effects of this action.
Porous rocks, such as sandstone, are often liable to
rapid decay from frost. The stone has crust after
crust peeled off from it, or its grains are loosened from
each other and washed away by rain.

9. Again, water freezes, not only between the com-
ponent grains, but in the numerous crevices or joints,
as they are called, by which rocks are traversed. You
have, perhaps, noticed that on the face of a cliff, or in
a quarry, the rock is cut through by lines running
more or less in an upright direction, and that by
means of, these lines the rock is split up by nature,
and can be divided by the quarryman into large four-
sided blocks or pillars. . These lines or joints form
passages for water in descending from the surface.
You can understand that only a very little water may
be admitted at a time into a joint. But by degrees
the joint widens a little, and allows more water to
enter. Every time the water freezes, it tries hard to